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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF PETER YARNALL. 


After a lapse of more than thirty years, since 
the subject of these Memoirs was removed from 
works to rewards, it has become difficult to col- 
lect a connected account of his walk through 
life, particularly in his early years. Among the 
papers left by his widow, there has recently been 
discovered a number of memorandums and nar- 
ratives, in his own band-writing, which may be 
interesting to those who remember him, and al- 
so to such as were not personally acquainted 
with him, but who may have heard of his la- 
bors of love, for the benefit of mankind. It has, 
therefore, been thought proper to introduce them 
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the dwelling house of Israel Pemberton. When 
Peter was brandishing his weapon, and threat- 
ening what he would do, to the terror of some 
of his milder companions who begged him to de- 
sist, —their noise was overheard by Israel, whose 
authoritative gravity of countenance, when he 
appeared at the corner of the street, occasioned 
consternation among the boys, and every one 
scampered away, to avoid his reproof. He was 
afterwards put to the study of the Latin lan- 
guage, with Robert Proud. 

At a proper age, Peter was placed apprentice 
in the city, to learn the business of a tanner and 
currier. His first master, however, shortly af- 
ter declining business, he was placed with a sec- 
ond, in the country. His father also removed 
from the city, and settled atSpringfield, in Dela- 
ware county, in the latter part of his life. 

To trace the wide departure of Peter Yarnall 
from the precepts and example of his worthy 
father, involves no pleasing considerations. But, 
as a review of his wandering, like the prodigal 
son, as intoa far country, may show, what he af- 
terwards had “ frequently to declare, of the 
Lord’s long suffering, tender, and gracious deal- 
ings with him,”—so, there may be some encon- 
ragement afforded to rightly concerned parents, 


guardians, and friends, not to give out, in their 


to more public notice, by a preliminary sketch of | labors and endeavors to train up their children 


his life and character. 
Soon after his decease, a short account was 
drawn up, entitled, “‘ A Testimony of the month- 
ly meeting of Horsham, concerning our beloved 
friend, Peter Yarnall; who departed this life 
at his house in Byberry, the 20th day of the 
2nd month, 1798, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, after a short illness.” In this Testimony 
*it is stated, that ‘“‘this, our valued friend, was 
born in the city of Philadelphia, and was the 
son of our ancient esteemed friend, Mordecai 
Yarnall ; from whose precepts and example, in 
the time of his youth, he widely departed.” 
The time of bis birth is not mentioned ; but from 
his age being noted, it must have occurred in or 
about the year 1753. His natural disposition 
was active, lively, affectionate, eccentric, and ar- 
dent. While a school-boy, he discovered a mar- 
tial spirit—so far at least, as to procure some 
small fire-arms, and to assume a warlike attitude 
among his school-fellows, along the streets, or 
at their diversions. A circumstance of this 
character occurred, one evening, not far from 


in the way they should go, or to reclaim them 
from the paths of folly, of vice, and of error. 

When Peter was about eighteen years of age, 
he appeared to be religiously thoughtful. An 
unpleasant circumstance occurred, about this 
time, between him and his master, which should 
have been buried in oblivion, but that a warning 
admonition to others may be derived from it. 
Whatever might have been Peter’s boyish foi- 
bles and eccentricities, had the master’s temper 
and conduct been influenced by correct princi- 
ples of prudence and mildness, he might have 
continued “ religiously thoughtful,” and have 
remajned more secluded from temptation, at 
least, till the expiration of his term of apprentice- 
ship. 

On a trifling occurrence, his master differed 
with him, and suffered his passion to arise, so 
that he struck Peter with a whip, and ordered 
him out of the shop ;—at the same time inform- 
ing him, that he should work there no longer. 
In the evening, he commanded him to deliveru 
his best suit of clothes, which he did; and his 
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master laid them by in his lodging room, for- deviations and wanderings, is worthy of continued 


bidding Peter’s taking them without his permis- preservation, as a testimony of the writer’s pater- 
sion. On first-day following, while the family nal care and solicitude, in the guardianship of this 
were gone to meeting, Peter went into the lodg-| wild, inconstant youth. It also manifests the 
ing room to get his clothes—but the hired wo-| goodness of his heart, and the concern by which 
man requested him not to take them, lest his' he was actuated, to cast his “bread upon the 
master should blame her for it. He therefore; waters”? of such an unstable mind, as Peter 
desisted, and left them. Then, very affection- must then have possessed. Nor can we avoid 
ately taking his leave of those who were at home, | the conclusion, that it was “ found after many 
he set out ; but had gone only a few rods from | days,” in the return of this prodigal son to the 
the house, when the hired woman called to him, ; heavenly Father’s house,—to the great rejoicing 
inquiring where he was going. Peter answered,| of the worthy John Pemberton, and many more. 
‘to aland flowing with milk and honey ;” and| The letter is thus directed: “ For Peter Yar- 
desired her not to be troubled about him. It} nall, to be forwarded by Henry Haydock, mer- 
was felt to be a very solemn parting to all that| chant, New York.” 

were present. , 

How far the disgrace of being thus turned Philadelphia, 9th mo. 15th, 1772. 
out of doors, for a trifling fault, (if indeed he| Dear Peter—Yesterday, I received thy letter 
was in fault), might have operated on his mind, | of 23rd of 8th month; which gave me some 
we can only conjecture by his subsequent con-| satisfaction, to find thou continues so sensible of 
duct. But from what can now be gathered, here thy mistep. And I wish thy mind may become 
appears to be the first or most prominent step|so humbled, and thy spirit contrited, that thou 
to his wide departure from the plainness and/ may experience greater degrees of light and fa- 
simplicity of his paternal education. vor; after having passed through the righteous 

The first account of him, after this movement, | judgments of the Lord, because thou hast trans- 
was, that he had gone to New York, or Long) gressed his holy laws, and run counter to the 


Island, and enlisted in the military service. This | convictions of his grace. I much wish to see 


was soon confirmed by a letter he wrote to his; some one, and indeed all, the offspring of thy 
father, which, while it showed that he rather ex-| worthy father, tread in his steps, and become or- 


ulted in the enjoyment of liberty, was a source | naments of our holy profession. 
of great anxiety to his tender parent. Peter; Although I have not before acknowledged 
soon found, that instead cf enjoying liberty, he) the receipt of thy two letters, sent me soon af- 


had plunged himself into a state of thraldom ter thou got to New York,—yet have not been 


and difficulty. This rash act was, indeed, a unmindful of thee; but have written divers let- 
“‘ wide departure” from the precepts and exam- 


‘ters to our friend Henry Haydock, to promote 
ple of his pious father, and occasioned him) his using his endeavors to obtain thy liberty, 


“much grief;” and painful solicitude; under| provided thou manifested a suitable disposition 
the pressure of which, he came from Springfield | of mind. He writes me, there is hope of th 
to Philadelphia, in order to see whether any way | being at liberty again, and I wish, if that end is 
might open, or any assistance be had, to get his; obtained, thou wilt strive, by living under Di- 
son released, and brought home again. Being) vine fear, to manifest greater stability ; and so 
in great distress on the occasion, he attended | make recompense to thy friends for their trouble, 
Market Street meeting, and, in a short time,| by the hopes they may have of thy future well- 
arose with these words, which he feelingly ut-| doing. It’s a great mercy thou art brought, in 
tered: “ Many are the afflictions of the right-| measure, to see thy state and condition ; and as 
eous, but the Lord delivereth him out of them | thou attends to that which hath visited, thou wilt 
all.” While in the city, he interested the sym-| be brought into a nearer acquaintance with the 
pathetic feelings of his brethren there, and en- | Truth, and experience that peace which is not 
gaged the particular care and attention of his| found in a rebellious course. 
kind friend, John Pemberton, to this his undu- | Thy aged father lay but a few days, in his last 
tiful son. He then returned to his home at; illness. I believe his end was bastened by thine 
Springfield ; and was, shortly after, delivered by| and Mordecai’s conduct; though he bore his 
death, “from all his afflictions,” on account of] griefs silently. I went to see him the day be- 
Peter’s thus wandering into a far country, liter-| fore his departure. He was sensible, though 
ally and mentally. The grief and exercise of| weak, and in much bodily pain; and it was a 
Mordecai Yarnall’s mind, on account of the mis-} satisfaction to him to be assured that some care 
conduct of Peter, and another of his sons, with} would be taken about thee and thy brother. All 
some other trying circumstances, in his declining | his children, except you two, were there, when 
years, were thought to have hastened his disso-| he died, if I remember right. There were many 
lution Friends went from the city to his burial; and 
The following letter from John Pemberton, | we had a good meeting after his interment. I 
carefully kept by Peter Yarnall, through al! his| have no doubt, he is centered where “ the weary 
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are at rest, and the wicked cease from troubling.” 
He was buried at Springfield. 


I expect thy brother is released, and on his 
I wrote to a Friend there, who 


way hither. 
went from hence; and he made application. 
Though I expect it will cost me considerable, 
but if he hereafter does well, I shall count it a 
favor. 

If thou art set at liberty, it will be needful 
for thee to get a good master. I believe Stacy 
Potts, at Trenton, will take thee. I spoke to 
him some time ago, and he scemed willing, un- 
less Friends at New York have a more suitable 
place for thee ; and I hope thou wilt be willing 
to be advised. 

I am, with sincere desires for thy welfare, thy 
loving friend, JOHN PEMBERTON. 


However Peter Yarnall might have dissem- 
bled, or however sincere might have been his 
sensibility of his ‘‘mistep,”’ in the time of his 
difficulty,—his case excited the tender feelings 
of his friend, John Pemberton, who procured 
his release at considerable cost. The very cir- 
cumstance of Peter’s preserving the above inter- 
esting letter, through all his aberrations, shows 
that the good seed was not wholly smothered in 
his mind, nor his love and respect for his friend 
and benefactor entirely obliterated. But, how- 
ever discouraging the prospect might be, the se- 
quel of his life abundantly exemplifies the cor- 
rectuess of Solomon’s exhortation,—‘ In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening, with- 
hold not thine hand; for thou knowest not 
which shall prosper, this or that, nor whether 
they both may not prove alike good.” 

After Peter’s liberation from New York, it 
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stance, Townsend had hopes that he was becom- 
ing more serious and thoughtful. But, what- 
ever of good might, at seasons, be uppermost, 
his mind was not yet sufficiently humble, to bow 
to the convictions which attended him; or as 
the Horsham Testimony says, “‘ to tne holy re- 
proofs of the great Shepherd of Israel,” by 
which he was followed. 

(To be continued.) 





Be silent when blamed and reproached unjust- 
ly, and under such circumstances that the re- 
proachful and injurious person will be likely, 
under the influence of his own reflections, to 
discover his error and wrong speedily. Instead 
of replying, receive the injurious treatment with 
humility and calmness ; and He, in whose name 
you thus suffer, will reward you with inward 
consolation, while he sends the sharp arrow of 
conviction into the heart of your adversary. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM JOHN THORP TO 
RICHARD REYNOLDS. 
Manchester, lst mo. 22d, 1793. 

My dear Friend,—1 have often, of late, felt 
something like the salutation of love moving in 
my mind towards thee, in which I wish thee 
both natural and spiritual health; and as there 
is no medicine that can be prescribed or taken, 
equal to wholesome food and exercise for the 
preservation of bodily health, so, I believe}@hat 
by this means also our spiritual health is best 
preserved. But we may observe some people, 
as to the outward, whose constitution is not bad, 
yet feeling some slight indisposition, would 
rather have recourse to medicine, or give them- 
selves up to the feeling of their infirmities, than 


appears he complied with the advice of his.kind | employ the strength they have in necessary ex- 


benefactor, and resided with Stacy Potts, till 
about ‘the time of his arriving at the age of 
twenty-one-years. He then went to German- 


| ercise, and content themselves with such food as 


would be most profitable for them. 
Something like this I apprehend to be the 


town, where he pursued the business of a jour-| case with some religious cnaracters, who, attend- 


neyman tanner for a short time. In this situa- 
tion, he became acquainted with Doctor de Ben- 
neville, and was frequently in company with his 
relative, Doctor Bond, who, perceiving his in- 
clination and genius for the study of medicine, 
encouraged him therein. By the patronage and 
assistance of Dr. Bond, he obtained a place as 
student in the Hospital at Philadelphia, where, 
according to the testimony of a very respectable 
aged Friend, whose memory appears to be accu- 
rate, it appears, that about the latter end of the 
year 1775, he received drugs and medicines for 
that institution, from Townsend Speakman, who 
delivered them with his own hands, not being 
above the business of carrier himself. On one 
occasion, as Townsend entered Peter’s apart- 
ment, he found him reading Friends’ books, and 
observed Sewell’s History, Barclay’s Apology, 
and some other works of Friends lying on his 
table, or in his window. From this circum- 





ing too much to every little feeling of weakness, 
and comparing themselves with others, whose 
gifts and callings may be very different to theirs, 
(though not at all more acceptable to God, or more 
accordant to His will) are ready to be discour- 
aged, and count themselves fit for nothing; 
whereas the Lord is only glorified by our obe- 
dience in that station in which he hath placed 
us; 80 that, let the sphere of our activity be 
what it may, let the orbs in which we are placed 
be high or low in human estimation, let our gifts 
or callings be less or more conspicuous and ad- 
mired by our fellow-pilgrims, those who are 
faithful and honest in their varied allotments, 
and seeking nothing for themselves, but to bring 
glory to God by a life of humble dedication to 
Him; these, however they may have been re- 
garded amongst men, and however they may, at 
times, be ready to judge of themselves, will fin- 
ally meet with an equal welcome from the bless- 
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ed Master, as approved, good and faithful ser- For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
vants. Oh! how wisely then do they act, who,{ The position of Pilate, when sitting in judg- 
taking no anxious thought for to-morrow, are | ment upon Jesus, was an unenviable and a re- 
attentive, according to present ability, to the | sponsible one. The account impresses every re- 
duties of the present day; who, satisfied with | flecting mind with the high obligations which 
their own allotment of suffering, of exercise, of | Pilate was under, to have been divested of every 
consolation and labor, cheerfully comply with the | influence that might have a tendency to disquali- 
Divine appointment. These neither desire more | fy him for a just and righteous judgment. And 
nor fewer talents than what they have received, } who approves his decision? Who can sce in it 
but, wisely occupying those which they bave re-| one particle of justice? He was warned from 
ceived, experience an improvement. the highest authority, through the instrumen- 
I hardly know how to put into words what I} tality of his wife, “to have nothing to do 
have in view to recommend, and what I am| with that just man,” and in his heart was con- 
favored, at seasons, to see is the most excellent | vinced of the innocence of Jesus, taking water 
way; though possibly, my dear friend, thou art! and washing his hands, saying, ‘“‘I am clear of 
much more advanced in this way than Tam; it} the blood of this innocent person, see ye to it.” 
is to be “careful for nothing, but in everything, | Now no one can suppose that this “ washing” 
by prayer and supplication,” to let our wants be could have cleansed his immortal soul from the 
made known unto God, casting all our care upon | evil and guilt committed, and then about to be 
Him who careth for us ; to cast off every weight consummated, in scourging, and delivering Jesus 
and every burden, and “run with patience the to his enemies for crucifixion. 
race that is set before us,” doing with our might} The circumstance is fraught with instruction, 
whatever our hands find todo. But what mean- for human nature has always been the same un- 
eth this language, which we so often feel, and so der like circumstances Pilate appeared sen- 
often hear? I can do nothing, [ have noability, sible of what was right, but there were the de- 
I have neither strength nor understanding ; and mands of the Chief Priests and Elders, and the 
in whose heart hath this language been raised cry of the people, producing a weight of influence 
more feelingly than in my own? for who is so by which he was guided, not of necessity, but 
deaf, or so blind, as the servants and messengers from his not being sufficiently established in the 
of the Most High, when His light is not with fulfilment of the divine law, written in the heart, 
them? but when He, who “‘increaseth strength to man’s guide to heaven and happiness—a law 
them that have no'might” of theirown, and who to which all expediency and every temporal 
speaketh to things that are not, as though they interest should be made subservient. This in- 
were, and they obey Him, when, in graciouscon- ward law, emanating from the source of perfection 
descension, He is pleased to call, to move to any and love, leavens its votaries into its own nature, in 
little service amongst our brethren. proportion as they become its subjects, and had 
Let us not, then, complain for want of ability Pilate been a devoted subject of this principle, 
nor reason upon our own unfitness. Remember he must have been preserved from participancy 
it was through “ faith the walls of Jericho fell in the unjust and cruel act committed. 
down ;” but the rams’ horns were employed as; In regard to the duty we owe to the injured 
instruments. Oh this faith! to which all things and oppressed of our day, the enslaved, are we 
are possible; which removes mountains; in which | divested of all undue influence, or do we not, 
we should walk, and without which “it is im-| like Pilate, yield to the influence of prejudice, 
possible to please God.”’ Let us contend for it, | custom, popularity or convenience, instead of 
let us watch unto prayer that it may be increas- adopting the principle we would have recom- 
ed, for by this all the fiery darts of the enemy | mended for the observance of this Roman Gover- 
shall be quenched. nor? We may be convinced of the injustice and 
evil of slavery; we.may acknowledge our disap- 
In whatever you are called upon to do, en-’ proval of it, but to bear with unflinching integri- 
deavor to maintain a calm, collected, and prayer- | ty and Christian zeal, becoming the magnitude 
ful state of mind. Self-recollection is of great ' of the subject, a testimony against the system 
importance. “Itis good for a man to wait is quite a different thing. 
quietly for the salvation of the Lord.” He,| ‘ Darkness covers the earth, and gross dark- 
who is in what may be called a spiritual hurry, | ness the people; ‘otherwise three millions of 
or rather who runs without having evidence of | unoffending inhabitants could not continue to be 
being spiritually sent, makes haste to no pur-| held as chattels in slavery. Tyranny and op- 
pose. pression are the spontancous and legitimate fruits 
of darkness, and to enslave is tyranny of the 
It is but reasonable that the punishment of | worst type; yet the nation has been slumbering, 
pride and excess should help to support the gov- | whilst this leprosy has been preying upon the 
ernment ; since it must otherwise inevitably be | morality and Christianity of her people. 
ruined by them.— Penn. If we look for the cause why slavery continues 
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in these United States, we shall find it is simply 
because the master, being aided and sustained 
by others, is sacrificing the principles of justice 
and human right to other influences and con- 
sideratiuus. 

“Woe unto him that buildeth his house by 
unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong, 
that useth his neighbor’s service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work.” 

Now do not we of the North, and non-slave- 
holding States, freely participate in the fruits of 
our ‘ neighbor’s service,” the southern slave ? 
But who, either North or South, “ giveth him for 
his work ?”’ And if not, is not this * building our 
houses by unrighteousness?’ This is a subject 
that does not receive the attentive consideration 
its importance demands. D. I. 

Dutchess Co., N. Y., 1st mo. 1859. 


WILL IT PAY. 


It is well to have practical, common sense 
views of life; life is too short to be frittered 
away in repeated experiments and failures. There 
is enough of work to be done, and of sorrow to 
be endured, without building fairy castles, and 
sitting down and weeping among their ruins. 
There are so many wants, which money alone 
can meet, that it is wrong to spend it for that 
which is useless. Will it pay? is a question 
which is asked by all at times ; not alone by the 
cool and calculating man of the world, but by 
the least reflective. 

The answer of this inquiry depends upon the 
view which the individual has of life; if a man 
be selfish in his aims, when there is no imme- 
diate return in money or money’s worth, a nega- 
tive answer will be given ; if he has higher views 
of life, there will often be an affirmative response, 
although there be no direct equivalent in dollars 
and cents. 

This better view of life we wish to illustrate. 
To the man unacquainted with the laws of vege- 
tation, as he sees the farmer sowing his seed, in 
autumn, it seems like waste ; and when winter 
comes, and the snow and the ice, he feels assur- 
ed the labor was in vain; while the farmer looks 
forward to the spring, with its balm-breathing 
loveliness, and to the long, bright days of sum- 
mer, and beholds the fields waving with the 
golden grain, and hears the song of Harvest 
Home ! 

In answering this question wisely, it is well 
to look out upon the future, and not at the pre- 
sent alone. You ate a young man, you expect 
to live and die a farmer; this is your choice. 
Your intellectual store is not great; at the vil- 
lage or country school you commenced your 
literary career, and there you graduated; there 
are sources of information within your reach ; 
books, papers, which will cost you some money 
to purchase, some self-denial and toil to master 
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their contents, and there is danger, as you count 
the cost, you will conclude it will not remunerate 
you for your outlay. 

But it will pay! is it nothing to feel that 
you are master of your profession, that you have 
added to your store of knowledge, that you are a 
wiser, if not a better man ? 

You are an old man; the surroundings of 
your home are the same they were years ago. 
The only change is that wrought by time; they 
and you are growing older; to all suggested im- 
provements you have an invariable reply, “ It 
will not pay.” Now there seems a show of rea- 
son in what you urge; “ that fence is unsightly, 
but I am used to it; those old trees in the or- 
chard might give place to young and thrifty ones, 
but I should not eat of their fruit ; a tree there 
for ornament or shade, would add beauty or com- 
fort to my home, but it would seem like a stran- 
ger’s.” Yet it will pay to make these improve- 
ments; plant that tree, and though you may not 
enjoy its shade there, the birds will build their 
nests and sing their songs of praise; there your 
children’s children will play secure from the 
summer sun, and there the weary traveller may 
rest, and it will stand when you are gone, a 
beautiful monument to your memory. 

You are a young lady ; you have a perception 
of the beautiful, and a desire for admiration, 
which, within proper limits, is not wrong; you 
need a good newspaper and magazine, andigpecl. 
tivate a taste for reading; and for that™Small 
outlay, and that increased application, you will 
be a better daughter, sister, and wife. That re- 
trenchment in dress, that expenditure for furni- 
ture for the mind, that increased attention to 
self-culture will pay. 

There is an old book—your mother used to 
read it to you when you were a child—and there 
seemed a strange beauty init when read by her. 
You may look upon it now as a dull book; you 
have no taste for it; you read its strange names 
or think of its antiquated style, and as you turn 
to books more congenial to your tastes you say, 
“it will not pay.” 

But it will! Cultivate a taste for it, and it 
will prove a lamp to your feet, und a light to 
your path, and rejoicing in its light, and sus- 
tained and cheered by its promises, you may be 
enabled to say, in the language of one of its 
beautiful Psalms: “ Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life, and I will 


‘dwell in the house of the Lord forever.’’—Ger- 


mantown Telejyraph. 


CHance.—Such are the vicissitudes of the 
world, through all its parts, that day and night, 
labor and rest, hurry and retirement, endear each 
other; such are the changes that keep the mind 
iu action ; we desire, we pursue, we obtain, we 
are satisfied; we desire something else, and 
begin a new pursuit.—Johnson. 
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For the Children. 
THE NEW YEAR AND ITS MISSION. 
BY GRANDMA SARAH. 

At the stroke of midnight the New Year 
sprang into existence, strong and rejoicing. He 
was no feeble child in its infancy, nor yet were 
there any wrinkles of age upon his brow ; but his 
cheek was ruddy with youth, and his eyes were 
bright as the midnight stars. Close by the couch 
whence the New Year had sprung stood the Old 
year now ready to take his departure from the 
earth. 

“ Theu art waiting, father; thou hast some- 
what to say,” spake the youth. Hast thou aught 
to tell me of the past, or shall thy words be of 
the future and of me?”’ 

“‘ Nay, my son,” replied the aged one, ‘I have 
nought to tell thee of the past. The days have 
been when I was young and ruddy as thou : my 
limbs were as supple, my spirits as joyous as are 
thine. It were not seemly to tell thee of my 
knowledge or of my griefs. The coming time 
shall give thee its own lesson. Thou shalt learn 
it sometimes with weeping. For me, I carry 
with me my remembrance and my record into 
the shadow of eternity. I go thither to join the 
company who have arrived there before me, and 
who glide like wandering spirits, each treasuring 
its own tale against the final reckoning. But for 
thee, wy son, I have a messageere I go. I give 
tot he wission which is ever to be fulfilled, 
thougtPthe messenger should pass away.”’ 

‘“‘ Speak, father, for I wait thy words,” return- 
ed the youth, as in the silence of the night he 
bowed reverently his head. 

“« My son, thou hast given into thy hand a 






portion of time. Kach throbbing of thy pulse | 
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thou fulfil it all. The morning is breaking, my 
son, [ may tarry no longer. With returning 
light mortals will hail thy coming ; even now thy 
work is beginning—and I—I go.” 

Thoughtfully the young Year looked after the 
departing one as he vanished away; then turn- 
ing his eyes toward the easternsky he waited for 
tha dawn. Majestically ruse the sun from his 
mighty couch and joyously the New Year greeted 
him with grasp and smile of welcome. Upward 
into the morning air floated the chime of early 
bells, bearing their greeting to the new born 
Year, and as the youth caught the sound, again 
on his lips and in his eye was a kindling smile. 

Hither and thither the New Year is traversing 
the earth. To thee, O friend, he comes. On’ 
the page which he holds before thee, thy thoughts 
and deeds shall be daguerreotyped in faultless 
lines. To thee he offers opportunities. Thou 
mayst then do good to thy fellow men, or thou 
mayst turn aside and go on thine own blind way, 
yet shall this tireless recorder note down against 
thee thy right doings or thine evil ones. He 
shall bring thee burdensand thou must bear them, 
and his ear shall catch thy repining or submit- 
ting words. Mayhap in his charge is given thee 
the last measure of toil or trial for thee; and, 
led by his hand, the viewless one may be com- 
ing stealthily, yet surely to thy side. 

Rouse thee, therefore, for thy work. There 
is strength for thee in the gift of the All-wise. 

Strengthened and taught by him, thou mayest 
receive thine opportunity, thou mayst bear thy 
trial or perform thy labor, yea, and then though 
the shadowy one should come for thee, thou shalt 
fear not his noiseless step, but thou shalt lay thy 
hand in his with a friendly grasp, and the smile 


shall] mete out a span of itto man. Continually | shall brighten on thy lip as thou goest at his bid- 
skalt thou measure it out, and continually shalt | ding into the land of the unseen. 


thou note in thy tablet the use to which mortals 
devote it. 
ties and the opportunities, the trials and the 
toils of mankind. To each shalt thou apportion 
his share, remembering that the All-wise hath 
chosen thee his deputy. 

Thou shalt come to the couch of the waking 
infant, and thou shalt write the name of a new 
spirit on the roll of the immortals. Thou shalt 
go to the youth and to the strong man, 
and as thou holdest before him a spotless 
page, there shall be impressed thereon, in 
unerrivg tints, his image and deeds; aye, and 
his very thoughts. 


Thou shalt hold in thy grasp the du- |’ 





CONSUL HARRIS IN JAPAN. 
FULL REPORT OF HIS VISIT TO THE EMPEROR, 
A private letter from Townsend Harris to 
a friend in Washington, describing his visit to 
Yedo, is published in the Union, and is so ex- 
tremely interesting, that we publish the greater 
part of it :— 
U. S. ConsuLATE GENERAL, 
Simoda, Japan, July 2, 1858. 


You are aware that I 





My DEAR 


Thine hapd, also, shall cut} brought with me to this country a letter from 


short the page for some, and shall seal it up for| the President of the United States, addressed 


the coming hereafter. 
est through the abodes of men, shall walk by thy 
side the viewless one, and as thou pausest at the 
bedside of the maiden or of the sire, heshall bear 
them away to the land of of the unseen. 

“T give thee thy mission. It is weighty; it 
will steal the vigor from thy limb, the bloom 


And ever, as thou walk-|to the Emperor of Japan. 


from thy cheek, the fire from thine eye, yet must | da, nor to read an account of the negotiation 


In the month of 
October, 1856, I wrote to the goveroment of 
Yedo that I wished to go to that city for the 
purpose of delivering the letter with which I had 
been intrusted. It would not interest you to read 
an account of the various means used by the Jap- 
anese to induce me to deliver the letter at Simo- 
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thereupon, which were spun out for some ten 
months. At last, finding that I could not be 
moved from my original determination, they 
yielded all the points at issue, and agreed that 
I should go to Yedo, and deliver the letter, at a 
public audience, tothe Emperor. This was a 
decided success, and I drew favorable omens from 
this removal of the great barrier which had hith- 
erto prevented a personal communication with 
the government. More than two months were 
consumed by the Japanese in making their prep- 
arations for my journey and for my reception at 
Yedo. I was informed that the Emperor had 
given orders that I should receive the same hon- 
ors as are paid to the princes of the blood, as well 
on the road as in the towns and villages through 
which i would pass. I was told that the vice- 
governor of Simoda would attend me, in the 
character of a courier, and that he would impli- 
citly obey all my instructions. 

My train numbered some one hundred and fif- 
ty persons, composed of guards, (my own), norri- 
mon bearers, cooks, grooms, shoe bearers, cane- 
bearers, fan-bearers, and last, though not least, a 
standard bearer, and a large number of coolies. 
I had permitted the Japanese to arrange and 
dress my train according to their ideas of 
propriety, and what they conceived was due to 
the representative of the President of the United 
States. My guards, cach with two swords in the 
girdle, and clad in newsilk dresses, as they swelled 
and strutted about, appeared to be “ mightily up- 
lifted in heart,”’ while they and my bearers and 
grooms appeared to have “ broken out’ all over 
their bodies with “ spread eagles,”’ as the back, 
breast and sleeves of their dresses were sprinkled 
over with the arms of the United States, which 
were neatly painted on them. I performed the 
journey partly on horseback and partly in a nor- 
rimon, which is the Japanese word for a palan- 
quin. The Japanese norrimon will compare with 
the celebrated iron cages of Cardinal Balue of 
France, in which the poor inmate could neither 
lie down nor stand up. In the norrimon the 
Japanese kneel and place their feet close togeth- 
er, and then sit on their heels; if they wish to 
repose themselves, they lean forward, and rest 
their chin upon their knees, so that the body 
and limbs form three horizontal folds or plies— 

_@ position that they assume and keep without 
annoyance, from long practice, and from the 
great flexibility of their joints, but which is al- 
most unattainable by a white man, and is abso- 
lutely unendurable. 

I had a norrimon made for me seven feet long, 
and init [ put a mattress and pillows, which made 
it as comfortable as the Indian palanquin ; but 
of all the modes of travelling, the camel, the el- 
ephant, and the palanquin are the most fa- 
tiguing. 

On the lovely morning of Monday, Nov. 23, I 
started for the long desired goal of my wishes— 
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Yedo. Four lads, with small bamboo wands, 
led the way as harbingers, and their voices sound- 
ed quite musical as they sang the Japanese 
words, for ‘‘ clear the way,” “clear the way,” 
‘‘ kneel down,” “kneel down.” Next followed 
a Japanese officer on horse-back; then came a 
large lackered tablet, bearing my name and my 
title in immense Chinese characters. The tablet 
was supported by two huge transparent lanterns, 
which bore similar inscriptions. (When [ halt- 
ed, the tablet was placed in front of my quar- 
ters, and at night the lanterns were lighted and 
hung over the gate of the house.) Next came 
a stout fellow, bearing the ‘ stars and stripes,” 
with four guards. I followed either on horse- 
back or in my norrimon, and attended by twelve 
guards. Next came Mr. Houskin, (interpreter, ) 
and after him I do not recollect how it was ar- 
ranged, except that the vice-governor brought up 
the rear. 

For the first three days the route was entan- 
gled among the mountains and deep ravines 
which compose the peninsula of Idsu. The 
path (for it could not be called a road) was nar- 
row, and in many places was formed by cutting 
steps in the Juffa rocks, and sometimes it ran 
over mountains, 4,000 feet high. On the sec- 
ond day I reached Ugasima, and as I emerged 
from the gorges of Mount Amagi, I had my first 
view of “‘ Fusi Yama,” the ‘‘ Matchless Moun- 
tain.” The sight was grand beyond dgscrip- 
tion. As viewed from the temple at Ugasima, 
the mountain appears to be entirely isolated, and 
shoots up ina glorious and perfect cone 10,000 
feet high! It was covered with snow, and in 
the bright sunlight it glittered like frosted sil- 
ver. In its majestic solitude it struck me as be- 
ing more grand and imposing than the celebrat- 
ed Dwhalgiri of the Himalaya mountains. For 
the first two nights I was lodged in temples 
which had been fitted up for me, with new bath 
rooms and other appliances to contribute to my 
comfort. On the evening of the third day I ar- 
rived at Missima, a town on the Toky-do, or 
great Kast road, and from thence to Yedo the 
road is wide and good. Ou the great roads of 
Japan, nice buildings are erected for the accom- 
modation of the princes when they travel ; they 
are called Howjin; and it was in these I had 
my quarters for the remainder of my jouroey. 

On my arrival at one of these buildings, the 
vice-governor would hasten to compliment me on 
my arrival, and ask after my health. On one 
occasion I asked him to‘come into the house, 
but he shook his head, and said he dared not do 
it, as only those of ‘ exalted rank ” could enter 
a Howjin ; yet this man has received some 'thir- 
ty steps of promotion, wears the imperial arms 
on his sleeve, and ‘‘ is the Leader of One Thou- 
sand Stars’’—i. ¢., the commander of one thou- 
sand soldiers. 

My first day’s journey on the Toky-do was 
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over the mountain Hacone, which is some 4,500 
feet high. After | had passed the crest of the 
mountain, and had descended about one-third 
of the way, I came toa perfect bijou of a rest 
house. Everything was in miniature. The 
house was new, and nothing could exceed 
its neatness. A miniature garden adorned the 
rear; the trees were dwarfed to the smallest pos- 
sible sizes. Here were tiny temples and grot- 
toes, and bridges so petite that nothing heavier 
than a fairy could walk over them. A canal 
and fish-pond, paved with snow-white pebbles, 
were filled with water of crystal clearness; the 
gold and silver fish, however, were of enormous 
size, some being quite two feet long, and a gray- 
headed old carp appeared to be the patriarch of 
the finny family. 

The passage of Mount Hacone was not com. 
pleted until after nightfall, but I did not regret 
being belated, as it afforded me the novel sight 
of my train brilliantly lighted by a large number 
of huge bamboo torches. As the train twisted 
and turned among the descents of the mountain 
it looked like the tail of a huge fiery dragon. 
On reaching the plain I was met by the authori- 
ties of the city of Odowara and a whole army of 
lanterns, of all imaginable sizes and colors, each 
being decorated with the arms of its owner, and 
the whole forming an ensemble that was lively 
and pleasing. I passed Sunday, the 29th of 
November, at Kawaski. This is the town that 
Captain Bittinger reached when he made his 
celebrated dash at Yedo. (See Commodore Per- 
ry’s Journal of the Japan Expedition.) From 
my first arrival in Japan up to the present day I 
have refused to transact any business onSunday. 
I soon got the Japanese to understand my mo- 
tive, and I am sure it has increased their respect 
for me. 

The roads were all repaired and cleanly swept 
on the whole of my route before I passed ; bridg- 
es were put in order ; and many new ones built; 
all travel on the road was stopped, so that I did 
not see those crowds of travellers, priests, nuns, 
&c., described by Kempfer; the shops in all the 
towns and villages were closed, (except ‘took- 
shops and tea-houses,) and the inhabitants, clad 
in their holiday clothes, knelt on mats spread in 
front of their houses; not a sound was heard, 
nor a gesture indicative of curiosity seen; all 
was respectful silence. The people were ordered 
to-cast down their eyes, as I passed, as I was too 
high even to be looked at; but this order was 
only partially obeyed, for the dear daughters of 
Eve would have a peep, regardless of the conse- 
quences. The authorities of the towns and villages 
met me at their boundaries, and saluted me by 
kneeling and “ knocking heads;” they then led 
the way through their little jurisdictions, and 
took leave by similar prostrations. 

To you, who know me so well, I trust I need 
not say that these ceremonies, and slavish observ- 
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ances bat ill agreed with my simple habits, and 
that they were utterly repugnant to my sincere 
republican principles. But what could I do? 
I knew that the ultimate success of the real ob- 
ject of my mission to Yedo, did, in fact,very much 
depend On the state and ceremony which was ob- 
served on my journey, and which would attend 
my entry into Yedo. Such being my feelings 
and opinions, I did not, on the one hand, de- 
mand any of these honors, nor, on the other, re- 
fuse them when offered to me. 

(To be continued.) 
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Errata.—In the communication by J. J., 


page 723, in first line of 6th paragraph, for 
“eternal” read internal. 





Disp, at his residence in Rensselaerville, Albany 
Co., N. Y., where he had resided for the last sixty 
years, CaLEB Spencer, in the 85th year of his age, a 
member and Elder of Rensselaerville Monthly Meet- 
ing. Hecontinued togetoutto meetings, (of which 
he had been\a diligent attender for a long life) till 
within a month ofhisclose. His well regulated life 
even from childhood, bis gentle demeanor and placid 
countenance, evinced that his day’s work had kept pace 
with the day, and left nothing now but to be gathered 
to the rest prepared for the people of God. 


——, at his late residence, in upper Oxford Township, 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 17th ult., Samuel Hadley, in 
the 61st year ofhis age. In the death of this our val- 
ued friend, we feel that society has lost an upright 
man; one whostood aloof from the alluring estrange- 
ments of the world, the Babels of its commotions, its 
Babylonish customs; who, being measurably passive 
amid the turnings and overturnings of the divine hand, 
became a living member of the true Church; humili- 
ty, honesty and love to the brethren, graced his coun- 
tenance and adorned his life. So that it may be said 
truly he was one of those who are the salt of the earth. 


. at the residence of her brother inlaw Stephen 
Sutton, in Brooklyn, Long Island, Ist mo. 24th, 1859, 
Mary Buruine, aged 64 years. A member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. Her remains were interred in 
Friends’ ground, at Harrison, Westchester County, 
N. Y. 





, On the 29th ult., Racugn, wife of Joseph 
Marshall, of Horse Heads, N. Y., in the 70th year of 
her age. A member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 








Governor Pollock in his late message has the 
following paragraph respecting manual labor 
schools. There is no doubt in the minds of 
many, that the system of education must be de- 
fective until they are generally adopted. 

“In this country, the want of a school which 
shall combine the elements of learning and ag- 


ricultural labor, and thus adapt itself to the ed- 
action of the farmer, has been most seriously 
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felt ; for, whilst our many colleges well fill the 
measure of usefulness in their appropriate sphere 
of influence, it must be conceded that the train- 
ing they impart is badly adapted to the art of 
practical agriculture. In Pennsylvania that in- 
terest is so important as to demand at all times 
our anxious attention, and active support. “The 
Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania’ lately 
projected and planned by a few public spirited 
individuals, and which has received to some ex- 
tent the patronage of the State, and the con- 
tributions of a number of our patriotic citizens, 

is destined to afford a place where young men 
may be educated at an expense commensurate 
with their means, and to a condition qualifying 
them for the pursuit of the business of the farm. 

Here, whilst daily occupation will train the body 
to the ability to labor, and give to the student 
the enviable feeling that he contributes tu his 
own support and education, it will instruct and 
enlarge his mind, that it may give force and 
effect to all his future efforts. The design of the 
institution is to afford a school where boys may 
be thoroughly educated in all the branches of 
natural science, and, at the same time, be inured 
to the performance of labor; so that at their 
graduation they may return to their parents 
abundantly prepared to join the domestic, circle, 
to give a right direction to the business of ag- 


riculture, and act well their part in every depart- 


ment of life. An object so fraught with useful- 
ness is entitled to the highest commendation.” 


FAOTS FOR FARMERS. 
GRAPES—WHAT SORTS TO PLANT. 


Dr. C. W. Grant of Iona, near Peekskill, on 
the Hudson River, some fifty miles above New 
York, has published a pamphlet that contains a 
good deal of valuable information about grapes, 
and indicating pretty clearly what sorts to plant 
in particular locations. We give a few facts, 
adding that his opinions are considered reliable 
by fruit growers generally. 

The origin of varieties is a matter of interest. 
The most common and best known sort is sup- 
posed to be a native of South Carolina, brought 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., and distributed from there 
under the name of Isabella, in respect to Mrs. 
Isabella Gibbs, wife of Capt. G., who brought 
the vine home from one of his southern voyages. 
It is very remarkable that this grape is not found 
now in the State where it is supposed to have 
originated, except where it can be traced back 
to the Gibbs vine. 

The Herbemont grape, also originated in South 
Carolina, and the original vine is still growing 
at Columbia. 

The Catawba is also a Southern grape, having 
originated, according to the best evidence we 
have seen, in North Carolina. It isa little singu- 
lar that both the Catawba and Isabella are now 
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well acclimated north of lat. 42°, and are much 
more grown in Northern than Southern States. 
The Herbemont also does well at the North. Dr. 
Grant says it does finely with him on open wire 
trellis. 

The Herbemont is a very rich wine grape, dnd 
the vine the most ornamental of all, but not as 
hardy as the Catawba, the wine grape of the 
great Ohio and Missouri vineyards; and that is 
not as hardy as the Isabella, the greatest market 
grape grown in all the States. 

In our opinion, however, the Delaware grape 
is far superior to the Catawba or Isabella, and in 
fact, to our taste, superior to any that ever grew. 

There are but few, if any, better judges than 
Chas. Downing of Newburg, and none more like- 
ly to give a candid opinion, ‘and he says : 

“‘ Although the Delaware was highly prized 
and warmly commended by me from my first 
acquaintance with it, I have until recently main- 
tained preference for my old favorite, the sweet, 
luscious Black Hamburg. But to the pure, 
rich, sugary wine of the Delaware, as it now 
grows with us, [ must concede my preference. 
It constantly grows upon my liking, and when 
I consider all its excellencies, regarding its fine, 
healthy, vigorous habit, as well as quality of 
fruit, I can scarcely speak of it in measured 
terms of praise.” 

We only differ from him in this—that we 
gave our opinion at once, upon tasting this grape, 
without having before heard of it, that it was, 
and time would prove it, the best grape, for all 
purposes, ever grownoin America. Prof. Waring 
has well characterized it : 

“These Delaware Grapes, which I received 
from you, gave a thrill of exquisite delight, such 
as I never before experienced from any fruit. 
Its juice has all of the generous exhilaration 
of wine—is perfectly satisfying to the palate, 
and not in the least cloying. We are impatient 
to be able to gather the fruit abundantly, and 
were exceedingly disappointed at not being able 
to get the vines as soon as we had expected.” 

This last remark, we suppose, was in relation 
to the unfortunate conflagration of Dr. Grant's 
propagating house, with twenty thousand vines. 

The Delaware was at first supposed to be a native 
of Delaware County, Ohio, but was afterward 
found in New Jersey, and, it is probable, is a 
native of that State. Both berries and bunches 
are small, but the vine is hardy in all grape re- 
gions, and the fruit ripens earlier than [sabella. 

The Rebecca grape is a seedling that grew 
first in the garden of E. M. Peake, Hudson, 
N. Y., some ten ‘Years ago. Charles Downing 
says of it in the revised “Fruit Book:” “It 
is not so vigorous in its habit as Isabella and 
Catawba, but is healthy and not disposed to mil- 
dew, and, being exceedingly beautiful as well as 
excellent, must be considered a very great acquisi- 
tion. Itis.a superior hardy white grape, the 
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flesh of some consistence, sweet, juicy and de 
licious, with a perceptible native perfume, but 
pure and very agreeable. It has no toughness 
or acidity in its pulp or flesh, and ripens eight 
or ten days earlier than the Isabella. Hangs well 
on the vine, and keeps long after being gather- 
ed.’”’ 

The Anna, another hardy white grape, was 
originated from seed in the garden of Kli Has- 
brouck, Newburg, N. Y., sixty miles above the 
city, where it first bore fruit in 1851, and was 
then moved to the garden of Dr. Grant, fourteen 
miles below, to be propagated. He says: 

“‘Tt is an early and profuse bearer, and the 
omen of young vives is of a very high flavor, 

ut not without a considerable degree of tough- 
ness, which disappears as the vines acquire age 
and maturity. 

“Tt ripens quite as early as Diana, and fully 
two weeks before Catawba, hangs very late on 
the vines, and is not injured by severe freezing. 
For late keeping it is unequalled, and its raisins 
are not surpassed in quality by any foreign 
variety. 

“ The bunches are large and loose, or moder- 
ately compact on young vines, but on those that 
are mature, compact, shouldered and symmetric. 
Berries large, globular, translucent, and firmly 
adhering te the pedicels. The color varies from 
light amber in the sun to pearly white or green 
in the shade. The bloom is white and abundant, 
through which may be seen a few brown dots. 
It is surpassingly sweet, rich, vinous, and some- 
what spicy in its flavor, and has a decided but 
pure and delightful aroma. 

‘“ Notwithstanding its exceedingly concentrat- 
ed flavor, it leaves the month cool and healthy.” 

The Diana grape was grown from seed by 
Diana Crehore of Milton Hill, near Boston, 
and brought to general notice by Hovey’s Maga- 
zine in 1844. After five years’ acquaintance 
with it, A. J. Downing noticed it favorably in 
the Horticulturist. 

The vine is vigorous, and requires full exposure 
and excessive thinning, as it is apt to overbear. 
It is in excellent eating condition very early, it 
hangs very late on the vine, even enduring severe 
frost without damage, and for late keeping it is 
scarcely equalled. It readily dries, and becomes 
a rich winey raisin. 

The Concard is a very vigorous and healthy 
grower, and bears abundantly, although not much 
disposed to overbear. It ripens ten days before 
Isabella, and its leaves are much less disposed 
to mildew than that variety... In flavor it is very 
sweet, and will undoubtedly become a valuable 
market fruit, in the latitude of New York and 
further South. 

The Hartford Prolific is chiefly valuable for 
its early ripening. It was 

“ Raised by Mr. Steel of Hartford, Conn., and 
is hardy, vigorous, and productive. Bunch 
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large, shouldered, and rather compact. Berry 
large, globular. Skin thick, black, and covered 
with a thick bloom. Flesh sweet, moderately 
juicy, with considerable toughness and acidity in 
its pulp, with a good deal of native perfume. Ripe 
ten days before Isabella.” 
[Downing’s Fruits, Revised Ed. 

Our objection to it is its disposition to drop its 
fruit as fast as it ripens, just like the Fox grape 
in the woods, covering the ground with scattered 
berries. 

The Yo Kalon grape resembles the black 
Hamburg. Dr. Grant speaks of it as desirable 

‘wees a private garden, and says the fruit is ex- 
ceedingly sweet and luscious, has very delicate 
aroma, and when well ripened is without tough- 
ness or acidity in its flesh. It ripens a week or 
more earlier than the Isabella. 

The Union Village grape is spoken of as a 
gigantic vine, bearing berries as large as Black 
Hamburgs, ripening a week earlier than Isabella, 
and hanging on till after frost, and exceedingly 
productive. 

Persons disposed to plant one or more hardy 
vines, can certainly determine from the informa- 
tion here given which to select. 

In planting a vine, recollect these few simple 
rules, and you will have no difficulty in growing 

|vines. Trimming and thinning will give 

fruit. The place of reception should be fully 
exposed to the sun at least half of the day, and 
better if all—not overshadowed by trees, or sub- 
| jected to the drip of water from them. A rich 
pervious soil—such as would yield one hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre, but made three times 
as deep, (that is to say, two feet and a half or 
three feet deep), with no place for water to lodge 
at the bottom. About half the depth named 
will answer very well for afew years, but the 
vine, before it is able to give its best mature re- 
sults, will begin to fail. After shallow planting, 
" manuring is injurious, and there should 








be no joint occupancy of the ground by weeds or 
vegetables. 

Although the wants of the vine are few, 
simple, and easy supplied, yet they are imper- 
ative, and, as with all the other fruits of our 
climate, it is only to judicious care that it can 
yield its richest delight.—N. Y. Tribune. 





LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 


It is believed that a course of lectures might be 
secured in almost every farming community, which 
would be in every way profitable, not only to 
those whose living and pecuniary prosperity de- 
pend upon agricultural knowledge, but to the 
people generally Most of these lectures could 
probably be obtained at little expense, from com- 
petent men inthe immediate vicinity. But good 
lectures, even if at considerable expense, would 
be a profitable investment. Our new ideas of 
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practical importance in regard to manures, or 

draining, or any other of the numerous subjects | 
belonging to agriculture, would pay, in the results | 
of the next summer’s labor, for the whole course. 

—Boston Weekly Journal. 


[Correspondence of the Bucks county Intelligencer.] 


AN ENTERTAINING LECTURE. 
Quakertown, Dec. 16, 1858. 


Messrs . Editors :—Our lecture-going public have 
just been regaled with a narrative of a trip across! 
the Alps in winter, from a lecture delivered by 
Dr. Joseph Parrish of Germantown, entitled 
“The Alps in Winter.’”’ Dr. Parrish commenced 
by giving a description of the formation of their 
Alpine party. It was as follows : 

Everybody who visits Europe must necessari- 
ly visit Paris, and when at Paris all Americans| 
must visit one another.—In one of these social 
gatherings, which consisted of a number of our 
American representatives, there was a New Eng 
land gentleman and his bride, a lady of great 
modesty and bashfulness, who had made it a! 
stipulation of the marriage contract that the wed-| 
ding tour should be a trip over the Continent, 
inasmuch as she was twenty years younger than 
himself—a Kentucky doctor, and a number of 
others. The question arose, where should they 
travel 7—After some consultation, the New- 
Hampshire man, who was a thorough bred Yan- 
kee, and Dr. Parrish, with their wives, determin- 
ed to cross the Alps. The others of the party 
severally declined accompanying them ; as a pas- 
sage over the Alps in mid-winter is a rare and 
perilous undertaking. But our little party were 
not to be deterred, for, to use the language of the 
New Englander—“ He wanted to make the ex- 


ought to be overcome.” They therefore searched 
around for a guide, which they found in the per- 
son of a weasel-eyed, knock-kneed master of many 
languages, which requisite obtained,and the equip- 


periment of overcoming mountains that te 
ments and necessary provision duly attended 


they madethe start. After some days travel- 
ing they reached the base of “ those beauties of | 
the European world,” and their eyes were feasted 
with the sight of the snow-clad mounts, which 
the New Englander “ considered pretty clever 
hills.” On the 21st of December, they reached 
Lake Geneva, a mountain lake, over 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea; which is fed by 40! 
mountain streams.—l'rom here the mountains | 
tower up in majestic sublimity, their lofty peaks 
piercing the very clouds, while their sides pre- 
sented the climate of the four seasons. Spring, 
summer, autumn and winter here held their reign 
at the same time, though at different elevations, 
on these mighty mounds, which our Yankee 
friend said “* were a leetle bit bigger than our 
Mt Washington.” 
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On the sides of these mountains were depicted 
sceneries and landscapes most sublime ; for a dis- 
tance’ the verdure of summer, anon the pines 
and firs which at last disappear and give place to 
the region of perpetual snow ; and here again is 
a change; the snow itself 4 to 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea, appearing quite different 
from the ordinary snow, the crystals being globu- 
lar. Here and there were seen little hamlets 
nestled in the mountains, which were the more 
beautiful from their contrast with the dreary 
wastes around them. And thus, after meeting 
with adventures both amusing and exciting, they 
reached a small town, from which they com- 
meuced the ascent to the St. Bernard Convent. 

Their mode of travelling the first part of the 
distance was as follows: The women were en- 
sconced in a rough vehicle drawn by mules, and 
led by guides. ‘he driver (forthere must be a 
person to fill that responsible office, though he 
occupy the honors of the offic: without its duties) 
sits upon a rude board in front, with reins in 
hand, while a guide at the head of each mule 
leads them up the ascent. These guides were 
procured in the mountainous regions, and were 
government officers—no person being allowed to 
serve as such unless they had served an appren- 
ticeship under and graduated by the government. 
The travellers, with poles, leggins, &c., followed 
after this strange equipage, which carried their 
treasures, viz :—their wivesand their trunks. At 
the end of each day’s journey they halted at some 
of the mountain hamlets, whose inhabitauts, their 
customs and modes of living, the lecturer here 
paused to describe. The men are mostly hun- 
ters ; the women make baskets, spin, weave, 
make toys, &c., which articles or produce they 
in summer export to France or some adjacent 
mart, and sell, the proceeds of which afford them 
the means of sustenance for the year. Many of 
the men emigrate to France in the winter, whe re 
they reside until spring, following whatever av- 
ocation they may chance to find employment in; 
leaving their families at home to live on brown 
bread, made of rye and oat meal, and baked 
twice a year, The amusing custom adopted in 
Swiss courting, was graphically depicted by the 
lecturer. When a young man contemplates an 
alliance with any fair one, he first obtains the 
consent of the parents, then on some suitable eve- 
ning he makes his first visit, and enjoys a 
pleasant chat with his inamorata, the parents all 
the while being present ; for he must be narrowly 
watched, as all young men ought to be. If du- 
ring the evening the fair one takes the tongs, and 
seizing a burning™Stick from the fire, places 
it in an upright position, the game is out—the 
ardent swain is defeated. As the blaze of the 
upright brand becomes less and less, until 
nought but the blackened and charred end from 
which all fire is extinct is presented to the view, 
so must the fire of love in his breast slowly ex- 
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tinguish, until all traces of the former fire are 





flask of wine, the contents of which arc, on his 
vanished. arrival, quickly transferred to the inner man, 

Soon after leaving the hamlet they encounter-| after which they proceed to the far famed St. 
ed a snow storm which caused them to halt and| Bernard convent, This was founded in the 
make new arrahgements in their mode of travel- | year 962, by St. Bernard, who died in the year 
ing. The mechanical skill of the Swiss not be-| 1008 It has ever been a place of shelter for the 
4 ing largely developed, the skill of the New Eng-| Alpinetraveler. It is the highest house in the 









































land gentleman was called into requisition, and 








he soon furnished them with a sled, upon which 
was transferred the contents of their former car- 
riage. While at the little hamlet in which they 
rested over night, they were placed in a small 
room with a bed to repose upon, which appeared 
like a half barrel in shape ; this not suiting the 
fancy of the doctor, as to shape, he endeavored 
to flatten its convexity, when it was discovered 
to be buoyed up from the under side by piles of 
nuts and potatoes, which not being compressible, 













































































he was forced to sleep upon, which he did as | 


world, and is a temple sacred to humanity. The 
brothers of this order receive an annual stipend, 
amounting to about $2 per year. <A descrip- 
tion of the inside of this building—the chapel, 
Napoleon’s room, &¢.— followed. In the latter 
are portraits of many of the important person- 
ages of the old world—Pope Pius 1X, the em- 
peror and empress of France, the sovereign of 
Austria, and one nearer and dearer to every Amer- 
ican heart, that ofour own Washington. Pass- 
ing before this, the good monk delivered a eulogy 
upon this great man, describing him as living in 


well as a monarch on his bed of down. the hearts of true Switzers. 


The next morning about 10 o’clock they again} From this place the descent is commenced, the 
started on their journey. Snow was still falling, | ladies being carried upon chairs suspended from 
but with sled, mules and guides, with bodies in | the back of the guides. Sometimes the walk was 


warm coats and furs, and heads filled with Amer- | change to a slide, and the guides went headlong 


ican perseverance, they knew no such word as | down like the snow-plow of a locomotive. The 


despair. Soon after starting the snow ceased, | pedlars, in the descent of this mountain, tie the 
and now a dead silence prevailed. No sound | hind feet of the mules under them, making them 
greeted the ear; if they spoke, no echo was re- | sit down, when they are started on their slide, 
turned ; a perfect stillness pervaded these snowy | and slip to,the bottom. 

elffs, which owned no sovereign but God. They; The arrival at the bottom of the mountain and 
were now eight mites from Hospice ; and soon | theend of the lecture, were simultaneous; and the 
after arrived at the end of the beaten route found | audience, who had accompanied the lecture (in 
by Napoleon in his “ crossing of the Alps.” | imagination) on his trip throngh the snow, de- 
Anon the site of the narrow escape from death | parted to their homes, highly edified. 
























































of that great man is passed, and they soon arrive 
at the lonely stone house at the foot of St. Ber- 
nard. Here the sleds had to be abandoned, and 
the women were again changed from them to the 
backs of the patient mules. All preliminaries 
arranged, they start—a guide ahead ; next a mule, 
bearing New Englander’s lady ; then a guide, 
followed by the gentleman himself ; then a mule, 
bearing the Doctor’s wife; then the Doctor, 
clinging to the tail of said mule ; behind a guide, 
and the party is described. Soon they arrive at 
St. Pierre. On the road are seen, stationed 
at short distances from each other, rude crosses, 
before which the guides bow themselves, make 
the accustomed crossing of the breast, and then 
pass on. A mantle of snow enveloped every- 
thing in this vast wilderness of silence. Soon 
the mules founder ; they must be abandoned and 
are accordiugly sent down the mountain. The 
ladies, with both hands holding by a strap that 
surrounds the waist of a guide, and another push- 
ing them from behind, proéeed on foot through 
the snow. They soon meet a mountain pedlar, 
who anxious to announce their arrival to the 
Brethren of St. Bernard, renounces his former 
Poo and returns with the party. Soon a 

rother of the comvent isseen approaching with 



































































































































his leathern girdle, from which is suspended a | that entire period of seventy years, it has exceeded 
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} For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of the weather, &c., for First month. 





1858. 1859. 

| Rain, all or nearly all day, . . . 4 ds. 5 ds. 
; Rain during some portion of the 24hours, 2 “ 3 “ 
A ae a ae ee js a+ 3S 
| Cloudy without storms, . =] = 


— clear, . es | 14 «14 « 


31 31 
TEMPERATURES, &c. 1858. 1859. 


Mean Temperature of the month per Pennsylvania 


Hospital, 3972deg. 34 deg 
Highest, “ “ “ “ 62 “ 62 sé 
Lowest, “ 5 - ve a 3° bl. z. 
Rain during the month, “2-60 in. 6.67 in. 
Deaths during the month counting jive entire weeks 

foreachyear, . . . . - 907 930... 


The average of the mean Temperatures of this month 
for the past seventy years has been 31:16 deg. 
The highest, during that entire period, (1790,) 44 “ 
The lowest, “ ‘% % %  (1857,) 22-37 ¢ 
The temperature of the month /¢his year hag been 
looked upon by many as quite unusual, and by some 
as unprecedented. It was not quite three degrees 
above the average for the last seventy years, and nearly 
six below the same month of last year; while during 


Trew 
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the average of 31-16 deg. thirty-two times; the most 

remarkable of which were— 
1790 44 | 1843 
1802 38 | 1845 
1828 39 | 1858 
1838 38 | 


. 


38 
38 
39-72 


° 


J. M. EB. 
Philada., 2d mo. Ist, 1859. 


From The A. S. Standard. 
THE TWO VOICES. 


In the dim December twilight, 
By the fire I mused alone; 

And a voice within me murmured 
In a deep, impassioned tone— 


Murmured first, and then grew stronger, 
Wilder in its thrilling strain— 

“ Break, sad heart, for, oh, no longer 
Canst thou bear this ceaseless pain. 


“ Canst thou bear the bitter anguish, 
All the wrong, and woe, and shame 
That the world hath heaped upon thee, 
Though it hath no cause for blame? 


‘« True it is that thou dost give it 
Hate for hate, and scorn for scorn ; 

True it is that thou wouldst gladly 
Make it bear what thou hast borne. 


“ But does such a vengeful spirit 

Soothe thee, make thee calm and strong? 
No; thy inmost life it poisons, 

Makes the strife more fierce and long. 


“ Would’st thou live, oh, foolish dreamer ? 
What to thee are life and joy? 

Know’st thou not the cruel future 
All thy visions shall destroy ? 


‘s Would’st thou live, oh, homeless outcast, 
Tossed upon life’s restless wave? 

Thou canst find a haven only 
In the quiet of the grave. 


‘There a sweet and soothing stillness 
From thee never shall depart ; 

There the angel Peace shall fold thee 
Closely to her loving heart.” 


To the earnest voice I hearkened, 
And within my troubled breast 

Deeper, stronger grew the longing 
For the blessed boon of rest. 


“Grant,” I prayed, ‘‘O gracious Father! 
Grant the simple boon I crave, 

Let me leave this weary conflict, 
Let me rest within the grave!” 


Deep the silence that succeeded ; 
Gleamed the firelight warm and bright, 

But, for me, its warmih and brightness 
Gladdened not the cold, dark night. 

But, without, the dreary night-wind, 
With its wild and mournful moan, 

From the sad soul of the pine trees, 
Found an echo in my own. 

Then another voice spake to me, 
Spake in accents strong and clear ; 

Like the proud notes of a trumpet 
Fell its tones upon my ear. 


“ Shame,” it cried, “ oh, weak repiner! 
Hast thou yielded to despair? 

Canst thou win the crown immortal 
If the cross thou wilt not bear? 
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*¢ Hast thou nothing left to live for ? 
Would’st thou leave the glorious strife? 

Know the life that’s passed in struggling 
Is the true, the only life. 


“ Canst thou see the souls around thee 
Bravely battling with the wrong, 
And not feel thy soul within thee 
In the cause of truth grow strong? 


“ Art thou, then, the only wronged one ? 
With thy sorrows will all cease? 
Thou forgettest other sufferers, 
In thy selfish prayer for peace. 


“ Live for others, work for others ; 
Sharing, strive to soothe their woe, 

Till thy heart, no longer fainting, 
With an ardent zeal shall glow. 


“ Of thyself thou art unworthy, 
False to all thy early vows, 

If thy once unbending spirit 
Now beneath its burden bows. 


“ Prayest thou for death? pray, rather, 
For the strength to live, and bear 

All thy wrongs with brave endurance, 
Scorn to yield thee to despair ; 


“ Knowing that to strive and suffer, 
With a purpose pure and high, 
In a holy cause, is nobler 
Than ingloriously to die. 


“ Sweet the grave’s unbroken quiet 
To thy aching heart would be ; 
But, beliere, to live for others 
Is a higher destiny.” 


Ceased the voice; again, in silence, 
By the fire I mused alone ; 

Darkly closed the night around me; 
But my soul had stronger grown. 


And I said—“I thank Thee, Father, 
For the answer Thou hast given. 

Bravely will I bear earth’s burdens, 
Ere | pray to rest in Heaven.” 


Philadelphia, Dec., 1858. 


Trifles! yes, a pebble 

At the fountain’s souree 
Will divert the river 

From its destined course. 


Trifles! yes, a gesture 
Or a touch too rude, 

Love’s sweet buds, unblossomed, 
Has in ruin strewed. 


Trifles! yes, a breathing 
Hastily bestowed, 

Stifles the spark in ashes 
That to flames had glowed. 


OCEAN LEVEL. 


The popular notion which had so long pre- 
vailed, that the Atlantic ocean was many feet 
higher than the Pacific at the Isthmus of 


Panama, has been formally exploded. It has 
been conclusively ascertained, after a series of 
tidal observations, carried on with the utmost 
scientific care, at Panama and Aspinwall bay, 
and counected by accurate levels along the line 
of railroad, that the mean height of the two oceans 
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is exactly the same; although, owing to the} in Moscow, which abounds in markets of a curious 
difference in the rise of tide of both places, there| kind. There is the market for the hiring of 
are, of course, times when one of the uceans is} domestic servants ; the horse-market, beloved by 
higher or lower that the other; but their mean| gypsies; the market for carthen pots, and the 
level, that is to say, their height at half tide, is] market for wooden pails. There is the fruit- 
now proved to be precisely the same.—/Pres. | market, especially pleasing to foreigners from its 
Banner. delicious water-melons in the autumn, and its 
admirable frozen apples (like lumps of apple-ice) 
inthe winter. ‘There is the hay-market, where 
(besides hay) cream, butter, eggs, and all kinds 
of farm produce are exposed for sale. There is 

Last year St. Nicholas was nearly playing false | the market of the Soukhareff Tower, for the sale 
to his protéyés. The winter appeared to have of furniture, clothes, sledges, tea-urns, screw- 
set in for a continuance in the month of Novem- | drivers, rusty nails, secondhand books, and es- 

| 





SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
Continued from page 736. 


ber, and provisions were beginning to come in | pecially stray numbers of the ’ussian Messenger, 
from the country, when suddenly there was a| the Contemporary, the National Annals, the 
thaw, and soon afterwards the smaller rivers, | Moscovite, and other indigenous Reviews. Then 
which, as they freeze the first, are also the first | there is the market for cdoriferous sheep-skins 
to break up, were pronounced unsafe. Accord- and motheaten shoubas, vamped-up winter-boots, 
ingly the peasants, on arriving with their sledges | huge leather gloves, shaped like baby’s mittens, 
at the Oka, distant about twenty miles from | Cossack and Circassian caps, felt goloshes, caf- 
Moscow, waited on its banks before risking their | tans and girdles, to say nothing of fish-pies, salt- 
precious lives, and, what was more important,|ed cucumbers, boiled liver, raspberry kvass, 
their valuable provisions, on its treacherous ice. | bl.ck bread, and other delicacies of the season, 
As the thew continued, the river soon became | for buyers and sellers; a market whose popular 
altogether impassable, and the peasants found and emphatic name is “ Louse Market,” and 
themselves in a terrible dilemma. If they at- where you may have your handkerchief stolen 
tempted to cross the Oka, they and the contents | from you at one end, and offered to yourself for 
of their sledges might be lost together; but if Sale at the other. But none of these markets 
they rewained where they were, the poultry and | are so peculiar as the Frozen Market. It is not 
meat which they had intended to convey to Mos- | until the fete of St. Nicholas—or later still, the 
cow would inevitably spoil, and they would have | week between Christmas and the new year— 
to return home without provisions and withouc | that this strange exhibition is to be seen in all 
money. Now the peasants on their road to the | its glory ; and by tkat time the severe period of 
Moscow markets take their meals at the wayside | winter has fairly set in. The soldiers, tall 
inns on credit, and pay as they go home after | strongly built men, are wearing their long gray 
they have effected a sale; and so that to return | coats over their heavy knapsacks, which bulge 
without money was out of the question. Ac- | out and make them look like so many hunch- 
cordingly rustici expectabant, and in this case | backs ; while the broad black bandages which 
with some reason ; for though it was now flow- | protect their ears and cheeks give them the ap- 
ing, the river was certainly not destined to roll | pearance of persons suffering from tooth ache. 
on in omne volubilis evum. In the midst of the | Lhe cold has indeed had some effect upon them ; 
difficulty a Jew appeared on the banks of the | for as they march in from the country their raw- 
Oka. ‘he provisions were still sound, and the | looking countenances are as red as beef, and their 
Oka, though now nearly free from ice, might be | frozen moustaches as white as horse-radish. 
converted into a hard road almost in a single | Every moujie with his long and literally snow- 
night. At all events, if the frost once recom-| White beard looks like an allegorical figure of 
menced, the provisions were safe; and a Jew can | Winter. The blackest horses are now pie-bald, 
always wait for his money, if by a few days’ delay | thanks to the hoar-frost which decorates their 
it will become tripled and quadrupled. “Accord-! sides; while the congelation of their breath 
ingly the Hebrew offered some sort of pottage ! round the hairs that project from their nostrils 
on the spot for the right of taking all the sledges | adds to the peculiarity of their appearance, and 
with their contents to the Moscow markets as | provides them with a set of spikes such as calves 
soon as 2n opportunity presented itself. Whether | wear in weaning time. 
he also offered something to St. Nicholas is un-| But although the drivers and horses of the 
known ; but it is certain that that nicht the mer- ; Sledges, as they hurry towards the market-place, 
cury fell, the next morning the ground wan | form a by no means uninteresting part of the 
covered with snow, and before evening the Oka |exhibition, their loads, when taken out and 
was again a road, and the sledges on their way arranged with a view to sale, present a picture 
to the “Frozen Market ”’ of Moscow, where they which is far more striking. On one side you 
arrived just in time for the Nikolsky fete. see a collection of frozen sheep,—stiff, ghastly 
The Frozen Market is one of the most curious | objects,—some put to stand on their hoofs like 
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the wooden animals in a child’s “‘ Noah’s Ark ;”’ 
others on their sides, with their legs projecting 
exactly at right angles to their bodies ; others, 
again, on their backs, with their feet in the air, 
after the manner of inverted tables. The oxen 
are only less hideous because they have usually 
been cleft down the back with an axe. The 
pigs are usually in rows, where they are made 
to stand on their hind legs with their fore-feet 
extended above their heads, in an attitude of 
exhortation. 

Among the poultry and game, the hares are 
especially remarkable, from the fact that their 
fur, which through the summer is either brown 
or gray, has at the approach of winter turned 
completely white; a provision of nature which 
enables the Russian and Siberian hare to travel 
through the snow in quest of food with a certain 
amount of impunity ; though for all that it never 
fails to be represented at the winter-markets of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. The partridges, 
quails, grouse, heath-cocks, wood-hens, &c., are 
lying together in a frozen mass; and by their 
side are the ducks and geese, with outstretched 
necks, so straight and stiff that you might take 
one of these harmless birds by the bill, and, 
using it as a bludgeon, knock your enemy down 
with the body. ‘The fowls have been plucked 


immediately after being killed, plunged into wa- 


ter,and then left to freeze. Thus they are com- 
pletely encased in ice, and in that condition will 
keep until the spring, or, if placed in the ice- 
cellar which is attaghed to every Russian house, 
until a still later period. Besides game of every 
kind, not only from the neighboring govern- 
ments, but even from Finland and Siberia, the 
markets of St. Petersburg and Moscow are sup- 
plied with fish from every sea and river in the 
empire. Lomonossoff, the earliest Russian poet, 
the author of the first Russian dictionary, and 
one of the most celebrated chemists and natural 
philosophers the country ever produced, made 
his first appearance in St. Petersburg with a 
sledge-load of fish from the White Sea, where 
his father gained his living as a fisherman. The 
Black Seaand the Caspian also contribute largely. 
The Don sends its sturgeons, after the roe has 
been duly extracted for the purpose of making 
cavier; and the Volga its rich, oily, yellow- 
fleshed sterlet invaluable for fish-soup. The 
presence of the sterlet is the more welcome in 
the wipter-markets from the fact that that deli- 
cately organized and exquisitely flavored fish will 
only live in the water of the Volga. But in 
winter there is no necessity for it to live at all 
after it has once been caught; for it can be con- 
veyed in its frozen state to the extremities of the 
empire without losing any of its freshness, or 
any very perceptible amount of its taste. 

The mode of catching fish in the winter is 
simple enough. A hole is made in the ice, and 
the fish rush to it for the sake of the air. Then, 
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in the case of the sturgeons of the Don, the Cos- 
sacks “of that ilk” harpoon them; while else- 
where the smaller fish, equally in want of air, 
precipitate themselves into the nets and thus get 
out of the ice into the frying-pan, or, in a meta- 
phorical sense, out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. 

Another peculiarity of the Frozen Market is, 
that it takes place in the middle of an improvised 
wood, which is composed entirely of ever- 
greens for Christmas trees. Beneath the shade 
of this portable thicket are sold brooms, wooden 
spades for clearing away the snow from before 
the houses, and the hand-sledges in which ser- 
vants and shopmen draw their parcels along the 
streets; for it would be out of the question to 
carry anything at all heavy or cumbersome when 
it may be pulled so easily along the slippery 
pavement. 

Nor must we forget the itinerant vendors of 
sucking-pigs, who start from the Frozen Market 
with whole litters of the interesting little ani- 
mals (not much larger than guinea-pigs) hang- 
ing from their necks and waists ; nor the dealers 
in dried mushrooms, who string those leathern 
delicacies together like pieces of paper on the 
tail of a kite, and wear them in garlands about 
their sheep-skinned persons. A similar kind of 
pedlar is to be found in the man who is hung all 
over with chains and rings of thin, whity- brown 
bread,—doubtless a friend to the owner of the 
tumbler and tea-urn who walks about the com- 
mercial quarter and sells hot tea to the bearded 
and caftaned merchants. 


(To be continued.) 


ICELAND. 


This is a forbidding country to write about 
when the mercury is below zero. But with the 
4000 square miles of glacier in Iceland, there 
are more then thirty volcanoes ; and so with the 
chilling associations connected with the very name 
of the island, there are mingled stirring and 
cheerful tidings. The people even there feel 
the spirit of the age, andare demanding indepen- 
dence of Denmark. “Their assembly,” says a 
recent European correspondent, ‘‘ remodelled in 
1843, and composed of twenty-four members, is 
insufficient for the progressists ; and the home 
government at Copenhagen appears to be willing 
to meet all demands in the most accommodating 
spirit.” The Danish Finance Committee, with 
a frankness that does them great credit, confess 
that they know but little of the affairs of the isl- 
and, and declare that the time bas come for ac- 
cording to Iceland the right of managing its own 
affairs. It would be strange if this old home of 
Northern civilization should come to life again, 
and renew its importance on the political map of 
Europe. Iceland has an area of 37,000 square 
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miles, and a population of over 60,000.— Boston 
Weekly Journal. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


ComPENSATED EMANCIPATION ConVENTION.—The Com- 
pensated Emancipation Society held its session at 
Albany on the 26th ult. The meeting is regarded 
as unfavorable to the plan of compensated emancipa- 
tion. 

ConsIDERABLE whaling business is done at Monte- 
rey, California. During the past five years, seventy- 
three whales have been killed there, which produced 
seventy-seven thousand five hundred and fifty gallons 
of oil, worth $55,000. There havc been about fifteen 
men engaged in the business, until last year, since 
when others have gone into it with good success. 


Henry Suaw, a wealthy and public-spirited citizen 
of St. Louis, Mo., is engaged in laying out and con- 
structing an immense arboretum and garden on the 
plan of the Jardin des Plantes, as a gift to the city of 
St. Louis. His design seems to be not only to make 
it a complete collection of all the known trees, plants 
and shrubs, but to include in its objects a full course 
of instruction in all matters relating to agriculture. 


Tue exeenses of living in New York are said to be 
a third higher than in either London or Paris, and 
they are constantly increasing. 


Famine.—Gratiot county, Michigan, is again afflicted 
with famine. A memorial to the Legislature says 
that the cause is the total failnre of the crops. There 
are about one thousand families in the county, and 
not more than one quarter of them have the means of 
subsistence until next harvest. 

THE patent for M’Cormick’s reaping machine ex- 
pired on the 31st ult., and as the application for the 
renewal of the patent was refused, the invention is 
now public property. 

Tue Detaware Lotrery Bitt.— The great battle in 
the Legislature of Delaware over the lottery grant has 
resulted in the final passage of the bill. It passed the 
Senate on the 26th ult. by a vote of five to four, having 
previously passed the House by ayes twelve, nays 
eleven, a majority of one in each House. It goes into 
immediate effect, and grants to Richard France, of 
Baltimore, the privilege of drawing lotteries and sel- 
ling lottery tickets in that State for the period of twenty 
years, in consideration of which he is to pay a bonus 
of $27,000, to be devoted to building railroads, 
churches, school-houses, water-works, &c., in the 
State. 

A bill, entitled an act “To benefit the State of De- 
aware,” passed the first reading in the Senate of 
Delaware on the 5th inst. The bill grants lottery 
privileges for the period of seventeen years to Wood, 
Eddy & Co., of Wilmington, Del., in consideration of 
the sum of six hundred and twelve thousand dollars, 
to be paid to the State. 

Coneress.—The Senate bill, relative to the N. Y.In- 
dian reservation in Kansas has passed, with amendments 
This bill sets apart three hundred and twenty acres 
for each individual Indian who is removed from New 
York to the reservation assigned to them under the 
treaty of 1838. The Indians to have one year within 
which to make their selection, and pre-emptions to be 
secured from the date of settlement. The money de- 
rived from the sale of lands, other than those selected 
by the Indians, to be paid into the treasury for their 
benefit. 

On 5th inst., in the United States Senate, Wm. H. 
Seward presented a memorial from the Legislature of 
New York, instructing its Representatives in Congress 
to oppose the increase of postage rates. The bill was 


discussed till a late hour, but without any result. 


Tue Haytren Revotution.—The whole of the north 
part of Hayti, of which Cape Haytien is the principal 
part, has declared in favor of a republic, and General 
Geffrard as President. It seems thgt the revolt had 
been thought of there before it actually took place, 
and immediately after the landing of General Geffrard 
at Gonaives, and the proclamation of the Republic 
there, General T. Dejoie, a prominent man at the Cape, 
and formerly Minister under President Pieriot, came 
to the aid of General Geffrard and uniting all the forces 
he could muster, sent them off to join him. 

Everything remained quiet at the Cape when the R: 
W. Packer left, 13th ult., and measures were in active 
progress for the organization and permanent establish- 
ment ofthe Republic. The new political movement has 
enlisted the sympathy and support of the commercial 
class generally, and important aid had been rendered 
Geffrard in his patriotic endeavors to reform old abuses 
and establish a government more acceptable to the 
intelligent and influential part of the people, as well 
as to the masses, who have great cause of complaint 
against Soulouque for his oppressive measures in re- 
gard to the coffee monopoly.— Boston Journal. 

DeatH oF Prorgssor Bonp.—Professor William C. 
Bond, for many years Director of the Astronomical 
Observatory at Harvard College, died on the 29th ult- 
timo, after a lingering illness, at tbe age of sixty- 
nine years. Professor Bond was a native of Portland. 
Previous to his appoiatment at Cambridge he was 
employed by the United States government in astro- 
nomical observations to be used in connection with 
those of the South Sea Exploring Expedition. He 
was appointed Director of the Cambridge Observatory 
in 1839, and since that period his great services and 
discoveries in the science of astronomy have not only 
placed him in the front rank of American astronomers, 
but gained for him a European reputation. He was 4 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society of London. 
His decease will be the cause of sincere regret to 
the lovers of science throughout the country.— Boston 
Journal. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Meau.—The Flour market is firm with- 
out change in prices. The sales of superfine are at 
$5 75a5 87 for extra, and $6 00 a $6 25 for extra fami- 
ly. The sales to the retailers and bakers are within 
the range of the same figures,and fancy lots from $6 
25 up to $750. Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
continue limited. The former is held at $4 00. Corn 
Meal is held at $3 62. Buckwheat Meal ranges at from 
$2 25 to $2 62. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
inquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 38 
a $1 40 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and $1 45 
a $1 65 for prime White. Ryeis steady and in demand 
at 85 cts. Corn is in light demand; new ranges at 
80 a 81 ctz. Oats are steady. Sales of prime Dela- 
ware at 48 cts., and Pennsylvania at 51 a 52 cts. 

CLoveRsBED continues in good request at $7 a $7 
12} per 64 lbs., and 10 tons recleaned, from second 
hands, at $7 25. Timothy commands $2 00 a $2 25 
per bushel, and Flaxseed $1 75. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commenee the 21st of 
2d mo. 1859, and continue twenty weeks, The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Tarus.— $60 per session, one half payable in advance. 
For Circulars, containing further particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Ist mo. 22d, 2m. Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompeon, Prs., Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank. 














